THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
manner of lending was regulated. MSS. were lent in specified
portions of sixteen columns, which formed the unit upon
which the lending fees were calculated. Each column had
to contain sixty-two lines, and each line thirty-two letters, no
more and no less. A book written to those dimensions was a
good deal smaller than the average book produced in the
monasteries, and it was owing to the sure demand for MSS.
of this standardized size that in the thirteenth century books
became so much smaller.
The monopoly enjoyed by the universities, and passed on
to the stationers, endowed them with considerable powers,
but in one way their powers were strangely limited. They
had no control over private enterprise in the copying of
MSS. which they lent. No student was prevented from copying
any MS. which came into his hands; he was rather encouraged
to do so. Many stories have been preserved of the students
who lived together and sat up in watches all night along, that
they might make for themselves a library by copying the
books which they had borrowed from the stationer, and any
other texts on which they could lay their hands. The common
complaint that "my back is so bent that the ribs stick into the
stomach, to its manifold discomfort and ill health" made but
little difference to the eagerness with which the young student
would copy the works of his favourite teachers. At least, it
made none to the eagerness with which he began it. Carrying
the task through to the finish was a less light-hearted business.
"Three fingers write, and the whole body is in travail,"
groaned one student, and added the eternal complaint of the
man who has a sedentary job, "yet they who know not how
to write deem it no labour." And over and over again a
triumphant flourish is hurled across the bottom of the last
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